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it would be foolish to attack poetry that has proved for
a centtiry its *c strange power of speech*3. But in criticism,
in so far as it is a matter of reasoning, there can be no
such sacred immunity. The whole subject is far too beset
with cant. And it seems to me a poor service to the
young, especially, to hold up these pages of rambling
as a masterpiece of hard thought. Every year the fruits
of such mental vagueness show themselves in the contrast
between most of the literary and scientific dissertations
that I see. Only too often the literary theorists have no
idea of what justifies a generalization; looking for
evidence, or thinking, would break their flow of lan-
guage; and yet frequently, in their desire to say every-
thing with flowers, they do not even write so well as the
scientists. Where a biologist spends days and nights count-
ing the whiskers of hundreds of caterpillars before making
a single induction, your literary critic will glance at
three instances and leap. On this very matter of poetic
diction Aristotle1 in his dry way had said more to the
point in a few sentences twenty-one centuries before,
when he observed that in poetry language too near
daily life was liable to be clear but mean, while language
too remote tended to be imposing but obscure; it there-
fore seemed wisest to aim at a happy mean. To which
common-sense judgement he adds various qualifications
for various kinds of poetry, no less sensible. And in the
century before Coleridge, Johnson, at whom the
Romantics were never tired of sneering, had put the
essential point with his manly brevity: **Words being
1 Poetics, xxu. Cf. also Horace, Ars Poetica9 45 fF.; Longinus, passim;
Ben Jonson, Timber; Hobbes, Answer to JDavenant; Addison, Spectator,
No. 285, (The three last are quoted in the section on "Style and Dic-
tion" in R. P. Cowl's useful Theory of Poetry in England.)